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When the great ice-cap retreated to¬ 
ward the polar regions, it gouged five great 
lakes. Here on the southern shores of one 
of these lakes — Lake Michigan — some 
eight miles inland, it pushed up a ridge of 
land. This ridge separates the Mississippi 
Valley from the St. Lawrence Basin. It 
also evenly divides the six principa! 
streams of Lake County — causing the 
Calumet, our own Deep River and Turkey 
Creek to flow into Lake Michigan, and 
West, Cedar and Eagle creeks to flow into 
the Kankakee and eventually into the Mis 
sissippi River. It is upon this almost im- 

E erceptible ridge that much of Hobart is 
uilt. 

The pioneers found this region “rather 
low”. Parts were level and well watered, 
others wooded, or open prairies and mar¬ 
shes. It was fifty miles in width from east 
to west and averaged sixty miles from 
north to south. The northeastern part of 
the countiy was heavily timbered and a- 
long the shores of Lake Michigan grew 
pine and cedar trees. There was a heavy 
growth of pine and cedar covering the area 
now T occupied by Hobart. Native fruit? 
such as huckleberries, cranbeiries, winter- 
green berries, red and yellow cherries, 
crabapples, strawberries and grapes grew 
in abundance. Walnuts, black and white, 
hickory, hazel and beechnuts were plenti¬ 
ful. 

LaSalle’s expedition in 1682 reported 
that they had captured buffaloes in the 
marshes here. It was a hunter’s paradise 
with elk and deer and such valuable fur¬ 
bearing animals as beaver, otter, mink and 
raccoon, and muskrats were plantiful. Of 
fowl there were wild turkeys, prairie chic¬ 
kens, patridges, quails and wild pigeons. 
To quote Timothy Ball, Lake County’s first 
and most distinguished historian, who 
wrote “To realize the immense number of 
pigeons that were here each August, one 


would need to see them almost darkening 
the sky, and hear the sweep of their wings, 
and see them rapidly gathering the acorns 
from the oak trees, and again covering 
large areas of the stubble of the grain 
fields, constantly in motion, as they picked 
up the scattered grains of wheat and oats.” 

Waterfowls such as wild geese, loons, 
swans, coots, ducks of many species, and 
plovers were equally plentiful. The rivers 
and lakes were well stocked with pike, 
black bass, rock bass and sunfish. in fact 
this whole region w as the hunter’s paradise 
even as late as 1898 it w r as described as 
the “Sports man’s Paradise”. 

1674 to 1800 

Our history is a part of that of the 
whole region known as the “Calumet” 
and begins with the reports of Father Mar¬ 
quette and Joliet in 1674 and those of 
LaSalle, Father Hennipen and Tonti in 
1681. At this time the whole region was 
claimed for France and remained under 
the French flag until 1763 when the Treaty 
of Paris w r as signed w’hich ended the 
French and Indian War in this country. 

The Pottawatomi w’as the Indian tribe 
w'hich occupied the region when the 
French explorers came. Soon the French 
.furtraders, “coureurs de bois,” in their 
backskin leggings and jackets, with red 
shirts and sashes, were familiar figures a- 
long the streams and the shores of Lake 
Michigan. 

During the period from 1763 to 1783, 
w’hen the region was under the British, 
the fur traders w'ere from the Northwestern 
and Mackinaw Companies and had their 
headquarters at Mackinac Island. In 1774 
the British Parliament passed the Quebec 
Act w hich extended the jurisdiction of the 
Province of Quebec to the Ohio and Miss¬ 
issippi rivers, an area including what later 
became the State of Indiana. 

During the period from 1775 to 1781 
the colonists were occupied with the con¬ 
duct of the w r ar against Great Britain, the 
Mother Country. In January 1781 a small 
band of Spanish soldiers from Fort St. 
Louis crossed Illinois and northern Indiana 
to capture Fort St. Joseph near Niles, 
Michigan. The Spanish held the fort for 
one day w hen it was retaken and they re¬ 
treated to St. Louis. A musket of Spanish 
origin w’as found on one of the banks of 
Deep River where it had been buried for 
more than a hundred and fifty years. 




In 1800 Indiana became a territory 
as provided by the Ordinance of 1787 for 
the Northwest Territory. After the close 
of the War of 1812 the population of Indi¬ 
ana increased rapidly and on December 
11th, 1816 became a State and was admit¬ 
ted into the Union. The Ordinance of 
1787 provided that the northern boundary 
should be through southern tip of Lake 
Michigan. This boundary line was protes¬ 
ted and Congress recognizing the justice 
of the protests drew the boundary line ten 
miles further north. 

THE LAST OF THE POTT AW ATOMIES 

All the land in Lake County was ac¬ 
quired by treaties with the Pottawattomies. 

In August 1835, the chiefs of the Pot¬ 
tawattomies with their warriors met with 
the United States Commissioners in the last 
council held in Chicago.’ At this council 
the chiefs agreed to give up five million 
acres of land in Michigan, Illinois and In¬ 
diana and to go west of the Mississippi 
River to a tract of similar size. Following 
this council the Indians started their slow 
march westward led by their chiefs — 
Shaubena, Pokagon, Sauganash (William 
Caldwell), Chee-Chee-Bing-Way (Alexan¬ 
der Robinson), Ben Ack, Old-Wee-Saw, 
Ex-Cu-Pucky, Match-Kee and many others. 

Certain sections of Lake County were 
deeded by Letters of Patent from the 
United States Government to certain chiefs 
of the Pottawattomies. One of these 
grants was. located in Hobart and included 
the area lying south of Cleveland Avenue, 
North of 10th Street, west of Hobart Street, 
if extended, and east of Lake Park Avenue. 
This area was granted to Chief Ben-Ack. 
Other grants in Hobart and its vicinity 
were made to Chiefs Old-Wee-Saw, Ex-Cu- 
Pucky, Match-Kee and Pokagon. Such, 
grants were known as “Indian Floats” 
Much of the land so granted was sold by 
the Indians to the settlers at a price of 
$1.25 an acre. 

LIVERPOOL AND GEORGE EARLE 

Before Hobart was established, a 
town was earlier located in its vicinity that 
gave promise of being a “thriving western 
city”. This town was Liverpool, part of 
which now lies within the corporate limits 
of Hobart. In 1835, three men, two from 
Philadelphia — John C. Davis and Henry 
Frederickson, and John B. Chapman de¬ 
scribed as a “western man”, obtained an 
Indian Float in the vicinity of Deep River. 
The land was favoribly located at the head 


of navigation of the Calumet River where 
Deep River joins the Calumet. The region 
was covered with a heavy growth of tim¬ 
ber which interested Davis, who was a buil¬ 
der. 

A survey of the land was made by 
Newton K. Smith and registered on Janu¬ 
ary 30th, 1836. The plat shows 455 lots 
with 141 lots on the north side of Deep 
River and the rest on the south side. Early 
in 1836 the lots were put uo for sale and 
in three days lots were sold to the amount 
of $16,000. Davis returned to Philadel¬ 
phia and interested is associates, Gearge 
Earle and others in his prospect. George 
Earle was a builder from Falmouth, Eng¬ 
land, who was at the time building in Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

George Earle came west to visit the 
towm in 1836 bought it and large sections 
of the country around it. In 1837 the stage 
lines from Michigan City to Joliet and from 
Detroit to Chicago passed through Liver¬ 
pool. Also in 1837 the Pottawattomies 
passed through it on their way to their new 
reservations west of the Mississippi. 

In 1839 thhe court house for Lake 
County was located at Liverpool. There 
was considerable dissatisfaction on the 
part of the rest of the county and the Com¬ 
missioners located a new r site for the court 
house at Crown Point. George Earle was 
appointed County Agent. Though the 
court house had been built at Liverpool, 
the building was sold and floated down the 
Calumet River to Blue Island, Illinois. 
George Earle and his family continued to 
live at Liverpool. 

As has been already mentioned, the 
region was covered by a heavy growth of 
timber, especially pine and cedar, some of 
the latter went into the paving of Lake 
Street in Chicago. Boats carried the lum¬ 
ber with grain from Liverpool down the 
Calumet River to Chicago. An incident 
described by Timothy Ball in his history 
deserves to be quoted. “In our earlier 
years, when Chicago was beginning to 
grow, and the builders wanted pine lum¬ 
ber, the report reached the county officers 
that a party of men were stealing valuable 
trees among the sand hills”. It seems that 
a considerable posse was formed with the 
military company in charge of Captain 
Joseph P. Smith of Crown Point. The par¬ 
ty had dinner at Liverpool with George 
Earle and later in the day “Proceeded with 


great caution, with drum and fife sounding 
(and, probably color? flying, for how could 
the military march without) to the place 
where the trespass was committed". Need¬ 
less to say they did not catch the thieves 
and the party returned to Crown Point 
“laurelless” 

FIRST SETTLERS 
In 1836, at the time George Earle was 
promoting Liverpool, a group of three 
related families arrived in covered wagons 
to settle in what is now Hobart. They were 
the families of Samuel and Ann Sigler, El¬ 
mira and William Hurst, and Joseph and 
Melvina Mundell. The Siglers settled at 
the intersection of Liverpool and Ridge 
Roads, the Mundell family at Ridge Road 
near Wisconsin Street and the Hursts es¬ 
tablished themselves a mile south of the 
Sigler claim. 

HOBART FOUNDED 
In 1845, when George Earle saw that 
Liverpool could not be developed into a 
town, he turned his attention to a new lo¬ 
cation five miles southeast on Deep River. 
Here he built a dam across Deep River 
and then constructed a saw-mill in 1846 
The saw-mill was immediately followed by 
the construction of a grist mill which was 
destroyed by fire in 1953. In 1847 Earle 
moved his family from Liverpool into a log 
house at Hobart. As Earle was postmaster 
of Liverpool when he moved to Hobart the 
post office was moved to Hobart. 

About 1846 or 47 Daniel Taylor built 
a store in Hobart and traded in the pro¬ 
duce of the region. The Indians traded in 
hides, game, berries and wild rice. The 
farmers also brought in their game and 
grain which Taylor stored in a small gra¬ 
nary which he had built on Deep River 
near the present crossing of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. The problem of transport¬ 
ing the produce and grain to Chicago, the 
nearest market, was the most difficult to 
be solved by the trader. At first they tried 
canal and flat boats but found them too 
slow. A trip sometimes required almost 
three weeks. The last resort was to travel 
by wagon over indescribable roads. 

In 1848 George Earle laid out the plat 
of lots for his new town. The plat was 
signed and recorded by Earle on May 3rd, 
1849. The description given by Earle 
reads “Begin at a stake at the corner Lew 
Hammond’s tavern house, and thence 
through Main Street south 31 degrees east 
to the end of said street, and from thence 


on the line of the lots east 31 degrees north 
to the east side of East Street, and from 
thence north 31 degrees west to the end of 
said Center Street — being laid out in town 
lots and fractional town lots and numbered 
and their respective dimensions as per plat 
herewith annexed. In witness whereof, I 
have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
May 3, 1849. George Earle”, The town 
was named “Hobart” in memory of a broth¬ 
er who had gone to Australia. 

Starting in the late 1840’s the stage 
coaches made regular trips through Hobart 
on the Chicago-New York (Old Ridge 
Road) and the Michigan City Road to 
Crown Point. Part of the Michigan City 
Road was of plank construction which was 
found to be highly unsatisfactory. The 
coaches were pulled by four horse teams. 
When the coaches approached the outskirts 
of towns, the coachmen would announce 
their approach by blowing the coachmen 
horns. They stopped at Lewis Hammond’s 
tavern where fresh horses were waiting for 
them. One of Hobart’s coachman was 
Zera Colburn. 

The first school-house in Hobart and 
the township was build in 1845 on Center 
Street on the site now occupied by the Ma¬ 
sonic Temple. Edward Morse was the first 
teacher at this school. Other early teach¬ 
ers were Mrs. Joy and Henry Kern. By 
1858 four schools had been built in Hobart 
Township. One at Lake Station (East 
Gary), one at the junction of Cleveland 
Avenue and Hobart Road and the fourth 
one two and one half miles west of town. 

The Federal Census of 1850 showed 
Hobart Township as having a population 
of 240 persons from 48 family groups. Of 
this number 26 were attending the schools. 

In 1850 Henry Smith came to Hobart 
and purchased Daniel Sigler’s Store. 
Smith has been previously associated with 
Earle at Liverpool in the saw-mill busin¬ 
ess.. He had acquired a reputation for his 
canal boats wich he built at the rate of two 
a year in his business at Liverpool. At the 
outbreak of the Mexican War, he volun¬ 
teered as a scout and served in this capa¬ 
city with the United States Army in Mex¬ 
ico. His courageous conduct attracted the 
attention of General Zachary Taylor, who 
had him transferred to General John C. 
Fremont’s command. He went to Califor¬ 
nia with the army under Fremont and stay¬ 
ed until 1850. In 18§2 his son, George 
Henry, was bom in a house that stood on 


the site now occupied by the First Metho¬ 
dist Church. George Henry Smith was 
Hobart’s first native born son. The first 
native-born daughter was Celeste Hurst 
Sweeney born in 1840. 

Dr. H. D. Palmer, who came to Lake 
County in 1836 and settled near Merrill¬ 
ville, was the doctor that the Hobart pion¬ 
eers called most frequently. In the Fed¬ 
eral Census of 1850 Dr. Thomas E. Mills 
was listed as living in Hobait Township, 

The first church services were held in 
the homes and in the school houses. The 
first Sunday School w’as organized in 1851 
by H. N. Wheeler. 

RAILROADS 

In 1852 the New Albany and Salem 
Railroad, later known as the Michigan 
Central was built to Lake Station. Here 
George Earle established another town. 
The roundhouse and shops of the railroad 
were located here. The Joliet Cut-Off or 
Joliet and Northern was built later adding 
to the railroad facilities of the town. Dur¬ 
ing the Civil War it was a busy shipping 
center, increasing business in Ho ban, iu.- 
produce was transported through Hobart 
to the railroad. 

The main business enterprises in Ho¬ 
bart, the saw-mill and the flour mill, con¬ 
tinued under the ownership of George 
Earle. An advertisement dated 1854, from 
the possessions of Earle, reads: “For Sale, 
Flour and Saw-mill located at Hobart, In¬ 
diana, three miles southeast of Liverp:ol 
and four miles northwest of Hoosiers’ Nest 
on the Chicago-Detroit Stage Coach 
Road.”- In 1854, the rights of the mill 
pond, the grist and saw-mills were sold to 
William Watkins. In 1857 Watkins deed¬ 
ed the property to Earle. In 1863, the mills 
were again sold and this time to John 
Braun. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chica¬ 
go Railway was being built from the East 
to the West by interested eastern investors. 
In 1854 the railroad had been built as far 
as Valparaiso when the “money ran out.” 
George Earle arranged to supply the rail 
way ties and finances to continue its con¬ 
struction. In 1885 Earle deeded the de¬ 
pot grounds in Hobart and the “right-of- 
way” over and across section 32 to the 
railroad. The railway was completed in 
1858 and this gave Hobart the distinction 
of being the first railroad center in Lake 
County. The construction of the Pitts¬ 
burgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway 


ended the railroad building in Lake Coun¬ 
ty until after the Civil War. This meant 
that the farm areas around Crown Point 
and the southern part of the county were 
without shipping facilities except at Ho¬ 
bart and Lake Station. Either way the 
produce had to be brought into Hobart 
which resulted in a great increase of bus¬ 
iness. 

In 1858 George Earle built an art gal¬ 
lery to house the more than three hundred 
paintings some of which he had painted 
during his leisure hours. The gallery was 
located on land now occupied by St Brid¬ 
get’s School. Timothy Ball wrote of this 
gallery in his “Lake County from 1834 to 
1872”: “It is the only collection of its kind 
in the country, and has been visited by 
many admirers of the finer arts. It re¬ 
flects much credit upon the taste of the 
cultivated and wealthy proprietor of this 
town.” 

About 1855 or 56 Joseph Black estab¬ 
lished his general store that became known 
as Black’s trading post. He traded in the 
produce of the area and his store soon be¬ 
came the center of activities in Hobart. 
The trading post was located on Main 
Street where the Post Office Building now 
stands. The Indians traded berries, hides, 
game and wild rice for gold, though they 
almost invariably exchanged the gold im¬ 
mediately for merchandise. The post be¬ 
came an exchange during the Civil War 
where families of the soldiers traded. It 
was the headquarters for hunting supplies 
and the amount of game exchanged by the 
hunters that went in payment for their 
supplies was enormous. In 1860 Joseph 
Black was appointed the post master and 
his store also became the post office. 

HOBART ALMOST A COUNTY SEAT 

In 1860 Lake County nearly lost sev¬ 
enty square miles of land. George Earle, 
who had lost the county seat at Liverpool 
to Crown Point in 1840, decided to make 
another try for one in 1860 presumably 
for Hobart as the county seat. On Septem¬ 
ber 7, 1860, Earle presented a petition, 
duly signed, in which the petitioners asked 
that a part of the territory of Lake County 
be set aside next to Porter County. When 
the petition was presented at the county 
commissioners’ meeting only two commis¬ 
sioners w T ere present and as there was a 
difference of opinion, the petition was laid 
over. In the meantime, after the petition 


had been laid aside after another Commis¬ 
sioner’s meeting, the petition was brought 
to attention of the state representative 
from Lake County, Bartlett Woods. Woods, 
the acting representative, took action and 
was instrumental in having the law that 
authorized such setting off of one county 
from another changed by the Act of March 
1, 1861. When the commissioners met 
March 6, 1861, the petition was ordered 
dismissed. Timothy Ball in his “North¬ 
western Indiana from 1800to 1900” wrote: 
“Thus ended the effort to form, it was sup- 
osed a new county presumably with Ho- 
art for a county seat.” 

1860 TO 1870 

When Ft. Sumter fell and President 
Abraham Lincoln issued the call to arms, 
war meetings to recruit volunteers were 
held all over the county. At first the calls 
were filled by various officers recruiting 
for companies. Later when it became ap¬ 
parent that the war was going to last for 
some time, a county was organized, its 
membership made up of representatives 
from each community. A. Wheeler, D. B. 
Collings and J. B. Albee represented Ho¬ 
bart. Hobart filled the many quotas call¬ 
ed for during the war, but a true showing 
of her complete enlistments were difficult 
to make. Many young men went to Chi¬ 
cago or Michigan City to enlist. More than 
one hundred and twenty-five graves of Ci¬ 
vil War veterans in the local and nearby 
cemeteries have been marked by Hobart 
Post No. 54 of the American Legion. 

The Augustana Lutheran Church was 
the first church organization in Hobart to 
build a church edifice. The building was 
erected in 1869. Reverend A. Anderson 
is reported to have been the first pastor 
and J. E. Mander, A. E. Wall, Andrew 
Peterson, Charles Nelson, Gustave John¬ 
son, Andrew Johnson and Gustave Isaak- 
son were members at the time. In 1874 a 
bell was bought for the church — the 
first church bell in Hobart. 

The members of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church did not have a church build¬ 
ing and met in the school house. The Ho¬ 
bart circuit was established in 1866. From 
1866 to 1872 H. B. Wood, A. Vickers, J. 
W. Crane and Reverend Stafford preached 
in Hobart. 

In 1863 a Sunday School was organiz¬ 
ed in Hobart by S. Stilwell and W. H. Rif- 
enburg. In 1864 a Sunday School was also 


organized by Mi's. R. C. Wedge and Mi's. 
Nickerson. The Sunday School movement 
was new at the time and many were or¬ 
ganized by lay people and were known as 
Union or non-denominational schools. The 
Sunday School organized by Mrs. Wedge 
and Mrs. Nickerson was held in the Meth¬ 
odist Church after its completion in 181. 

Louis Wettengel, one of Hobart’s first 
lawyers, was elected justice of the peace 
in 1863. William H. Rifenburg was justice 
of the peace from 1864 to 1868. In 1864 
and 1865 Rifenburg served as township 
trustee. At this time Moses Hull publish¬ 
ed the Hobart Gazette, the first issue ap¬ 
pearing on March 3, 1867. 

The McClelland Lodge, 357 F. and A. 

M. , Avas organized at Wheeler prior to 
1866. In order to attend the meetings the 
members from Hobart used a hand car on 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railway. In 1866 the lodge was moved to 
Hobart. The charter members were Wil¬ 
liam Decoursey, W. M. Daniels, S. W. Cur¬ 
tis, and P. P. Gordon. First members w r ere 
William Cogswell, G. W. Bond, Sidney S. 
Reed, Charles DeFrance, James McAfee, 
John Matthews, F. Rentz, H. H. Curtis, 
James Adams, James Halstead, Andrew 
Walton, J. Black, H. J. Ellis, Andrew 
Harrison, D. Sanders, I. C. Pinney, W. H. 
Rifenburg, N. Wright, S. Cantwell, D. B. 
Collings, J. G. Earle, W. W. Pierce, J. W. 
Arnold, F. D. Bowen, William Devonshire, 

N. H. Ferrin, L. Ames, M. Bullock, M. 
Shinnebargar, and J. E. Bowers. 

Earle Lodge, I.O.O.F. number 333 
was organized July 29, 1869. The charter 
members were J. S. Meister, P. P. Gordon, 
M. M. Robinson, W. Lyne, John G. Earle, 
M. Hull, T. J. Strong, and William Devon¬ 
shire. Other members were William H. 
Rifenburg, J. M. Whitmore, M. W. Jory, 
William Scholler, Z. Sollman, R. Randham, 
F. Kleeson, J. A. Brown, E. B. Roper, A. 
Ammerman, S. S. Foster, H. Chester, and 
F. Seelfton. In 1872 the lodge was listed 
as owning property valued at $1,000.00. 

The Hobart House was built about 
about 1867 by Edward Roper. It was the 
most pretentious hotel in Hobart. This 
hotel, the best in Lake County, was a three 
story building. On a high basement with 
a wide stairway leading to a veranda, the 
whole building towered over the town. In 
the ballroom on the third floor were held 


many of Hobart’s social functions. 

1870 TO 1880 

In 1871 Hobart had ninety-five fam¬ 
ilies. Its business establishments included 
one large flouring mill, four dry goods 
stores, one hardware, one drug store, one 
furniture store, one for agricultural imple¬ 
ments, two blacksmith shops, one w’agon 
shop, one shoe store, three shoemaker 
shops, a harness shop, a cooper’s shop and 
a bakery. It had one lawyer, Louis Wet- 
tengel, and three doctors who were P. P. 
Gordon, Castle and Belcher. 

The artisans were a millwright, three 
carpenters, one plasterer and one gardener. 
There were four dressmakers and this was 
a period when dressmaking was really a 
fine art. William Henderson was operat¬ 
ing the flouring mill, F. Rentz was a boot 
and shoemaker, M. W. Jory was a carriage 
maker, E. Passow and Joseph Black were 
merchants, and Charles Scholler was a 
blacksmith. A. Stocker owned a saloon 
and. George Stocker was a boot andd shoe¬ 
maker. W. H. Rifenburg and Co. were 
dealers in real estate and the Hobart Real 
Estate and Building reported its capital as 
$3,000.00 E. R. Roper was the proprietor 
of the Hobart House and M. J. Cook of 
the Hobart Hotel. J. M. Gordon establish¬ 
ed a drugstore in 1871. In 1872 there were 
ten brick buildings in Hobart. 

The Hobart Literary Society was or¬ 
ganized in 1871 with fifty members. The 
society met every Tuesday evening at the 
Methodist Church. The McClelland Lodge 
and the Earle Lodge were still the only 
fraternal organizations in town. The band 
association had a membership of fifteen 
and property valued at $500.00. Some of 
the early band members were Edward 
Belt, Major Cook, Professor Schmidt, 
George Carpenter, George Bissel, James 
Ostrander, Otto Coppins and Philip Roper 
Sr. The Trotting Park Association owned 
property valued at $200.00. 

In 1876 Hobart appropriately observ¬ 
ed the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
Signing of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. On July Fourth the celebration 
began with the firing of Hobart’s only 
cannon at sunrise. In the parade, “Uncle 
Sam” or “Father Centennial” as he was 
called by some, was portrayed by Peter 
Frank. Mrs. .Emma Tabbprt was the God¬ 
dess of Liberty, Mrs. Mary Wood was Jus¬ 
tice and these in turn were attended by 
young ladies representing the States in 


the Union. The celebrations were held on 
the “Commons” located south of the Uni¬ 
tarian Church at Main and Fifth street. 

In the “seventies” Hobart was describ¬ 
ed as having the “air of a city”. Its popu¬ 
lation had reached the five hundred mark. 
The depot of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railway was very busy hand¬ 
ling farm produce, the products of the 
brickyards and the lumberyards. In 1870 
this railroad had a monthly payroll of 
$700.00 in Hobart. Brick making was Ho¬ 
bart’s largest industry. In 1872 James 
Guyer established a brick yard where the 
National Fire Proofing Company was lo¬ 
cated until 1966. In June 1878 Joseph 
Nash bought land on “Swede Avenue”, as 
Michigan Ave. was then known, and es¬ 
tablished a yard. Other yards in opera¬ 
tion were the Waterbury and the P. 
Holmes. These brick yards employed a- 
bout a hundred workers and had a com¬ 
bined payroll of about $4,000.00. There 
were four lumber yards in Hobart <— the 
W. H. Rifenburg Planing Mill, the Hobart 
Manufacturing Company (planing and saw 
mill), the Hiller Bicken Lumber Yard and 
the William Guthrie Lumber Yard. N. H. 
Ferrin operated a bellows or foundry. J. 
W. Scholl had a hay press and James Part¬ 
ington had a pottery plant. 

In 1877 P. J. Keely started the “Ho¬ 
bart Journal”, a newspaper that he conduc¬ 
ted for about two years. In 1879 he sold 
it to C. D. Savage who sold it to the “Ham¬ 
mond Tribune” in March, 1882. P. B. 
Towle was the editor and publisher and 
began to issue the “Hobart Transcript” 
and “Hammond Times” at the same time. 
The two papers were really one except* 
for the front page which was printed with 
news concerning the town in which it was 
to be distributed. In August 1882 the two 
papers were consolidated under the name 
of “Times and Transcript.” 

CHURCHES 

The Methodist Church was organiz¬ 
ed in 1869 with Rev. R. C. Wilkinson, as 
the minister. The church was built in 1872 
at Fourth and School Streets. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the plaque that was placed on the 
building read: “First M. E. Church, 1871. 
Trustees — J. T. Stafford, William Lyne, 
William G. Frank, P. P. Gordon, O. H. 
Spencer, Building Committee — W. H. 
Rifenburgh, M. Cowlen, Builder — John 






















Warner.” When the church was first 
completed, the Union Sunday School or¬ 
ganized in 1864 by Mrs. Wedge and Mrs. 
Nickerson, met in it until 1876 when the 
church was closed for repairs. The Union 
Sunday School was moved to the Unitarian 
Church which had recently been complet¬ 
ed. The Methodist organized a denomi¬ 
national Sunday School with Mrs. S. K. 
Rice as superintenent and her daughter, 
Mrs. J. M. Whitmore in charge of the in¬ 
fant class. This became a large Sunday 
School with Mrs. Whitmore’s Infant class 
the largest in Lake County. The early su¬ 
perintendent were Mrs. Rice, Abel Wood, 
Mrs. Whitmore and H. C. Hanson. 

Trinity Lutheran Church was organized 
in 1873, Rev. E. H. Sheips was the pastor. 
A brick church was built on Center Street 
south of Fourth Street in 1876. In 1900 
Rev. E. R. Schuelke was the pastor and the 
church had a membership of 650. In 1900 
another large brick church with a tall stee¬ 
ple was built on Main and Second streets. 
In 1874 the German Methodist congrega¬ 
tion was organized and built a church on 
Fifth and Lake streets, and this was also 
of red brick. In the same year the Sunday 
School was organized with F. F. Frank as 
superintendent and Frederick Hommer as 
secretary. 

In the summer of 1876 a group of 
evangelists, five men and one woman, held 
meetings jat Ross and a number of conver¬ 
sions were made. They were non-denom- 
inational and conducted their meetings at 
a number of places in Lake County, finally 
going to Crown Point. Similar meetings 
were held by them in Hobart and a con¬ 
gregation was organized and a church edi¬ 
fice built. The group were first called the 
Union Mission Church. The church was 
located on Lake Street, south Sixth Street. 
The original leaders separated and the in¬ 
terest in the movement lessened. In Ho¬ 
bart the “Band” church as it was called 
became the Congregational Church. The 
church building became known as the “Ta¬ 
bernacle” and was purchased and used by 
the First Christian Church of Hobart. 

St. Bridget’s Congregation was first 
established in George Earle’s Art Gallery, 
located on Main Street north of Second, 
and purchased from Earle. Father Mich¬ 
ael O’Reilly, the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church in Valparaiso, organized the con- 
gretion and was the first pastor in 1875. 
The pastors following Father O’Reilly in 


the eighties and nineties were: Rev. Fran¬ 
cis Xavier Baumgartner, Rev. H. M. Roth, 
Rev. Joseph Flach and Rev. Charles V. 
Stetter. 

In 1872 a small group met in a school 
house and organized the Unitarian Church. 
The first meetings were held in Stocker’s 
Hall now known as the Stratton Building. 
Three years later a church edifice was 
built on Main and Fifth streets. The church 
building was dedicated January 27th, 1876 
with Rev. Robert Collyer of Chicago 
preaching the sermon. It was the first 
church edifice in Indiana to be built espec¬ 
ially for a Unitarian Church. The land 
upon which it was built was a gift from 
John G. Earle whose name appears upon 
the church roll. Rev. Lichfield of Massa¬ 
chusetts was its first resident minister. 
Later the pulpit was filled every other Sun¬ 
day through the efforts of The Western 
Unitarian Conference which sent many 
famous ministers to preach to the Hobart 
congregation. From 1926, Rev. Charles 
Lyttle of the Meadville Seminary kept the 
Hobart pulpit filled. In the early days 
the Unitarian Ladies Aid gave socials in 
which amusement was found in games, 
recitations, singing and dancing, with Ho¬ 
bart’s famous “Wes Spencer” playing for 
the dances. In 1876 the Union Sunday 
§chool moved to the Unitarian Church, 
and W. H. Rifenburg became the superin¬ 
tendent. We are indebted to Mrs. Grace 
Rifenburg Conroy for this history of the 
Unitarian Church. 

The Sunday School movement con¬ 
tinued strong in Hobart during the 1880’s. 
The Christian Union Sunday School was 
organized in 1883 with Abel Wood as su¬ 
perintendent, W. M. Ballantyne as assis¬ 
tant and A. K. Gearhardt as treasurer. This 
organization later moved to the Congrega¬ 
tional Church. 

SCHOOLS 

The second public school in Hobart 
was held in a building north of the Meth¬ 
odist Church on East Street. At approxi¬ 
mately 517 East Third Street was the site 
of the third school. Another school build¬ 
ing was located on the east side of Main 
Street north of the Nickel Plate Railroad. 
In 1877 a brick building was on Fourth 
Street at East Street. The cornerstone 
bearing a “Rayed Sun” and the date 

“September 30th, 1877” was laid with cer¬ 
emony by the officers of McLelland Lodge, 
the Township Trustee — Mr. Wedge, and 








the children were given a holiday to be 
present at the ceremony. The building be¬ 
came the Hobart High School. Other 
schools were located at various points on 
the outskirts of the village. One was loca¬ 
ted at Cleveland Avenue and Hobart Road, 
another at Lake and Eighth streets and one 
on East Tenth Street. 

According to Goodspeed and Blan¬ 
chard — “Counties of Porter and Lake, 
Indiana”, “The last principal in District 
N. 1 was Henry Kern and Mattie Gadsby, 
the assistant; in District N. 2, C. White- 
field was principal, W. W. Truesdell in 
charge of the Intermediate Department 
and Myrtle Griggs taught the Primary 
Room. In District No. 3, Mary Sullivan 
taught the last school. The last four dis¬ 
tricts were taught by Mary A. Wirt at No. 
4, Charles Gadsby at No. 5, Mary E. Ed¬ 
wards at No. 6 and Mary Rifenburg at No. 
7; A. J. Smith was principal from 1886 to 
1890 and established the first two years of 
high school. James Roper Jr. was the 
township Trustee at the time.” 

Under Seward Lightner who was 
Township Trustee from 1890 to 1895, the 
high school course was lengthened to three 
years with P. J. Girty as superintendent. 
The first material for the school was pur¬ 
chased by N. P. Banks, who was Trustee 
from 1895 to 1900. In 1896 the course was 
increased to four years and in 1898 the 
high school was commissioned by the State 
Board of Education with A. R. Hardesty 
as superintendent. In 1892 the increase of 
the school population made necessary the 
addition of two rooms and in 1894 five 
rooms were addetf. These rooms were 
added to thhe original building built in 
1877. In 1903 under Trustee A. J. Sw an¬ 
son music and typing were added. 

In 1882 the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway (Nickel Plate Ry) was 
granted a right-of-way and in 1888 the El¬ 
gin, Joliet and Eastern Railway was also 
granted one. Brick making and the ship¬ 
ping of this product were the main indus¬ 
trial activities of Hobart. In 1887 the 
works operated by W. B. Owen began 
making “terra cotta lumber” and fire- 
roof products. Hobart was shipping 
ricks and terra cotta lumber all over the 
United States. 

1880 TO 1890 

Sometime during the decade from 
1880 to 1890 Dr. Vincent and Simeon Bul¬ 
lock built a roller skating rink at 530 East 


Third Street on the site now occupied by^ 
Elinor’s. The floor was described as be- " 
ing exceptionally fine, for the skater al¬ 
ways skated with the grain of the wood, j 
Occupying the front part of the rink was 
an ice cream parlor where at least six fla¬ 
vors of homemade ice cream were always 
available. The rink was equipped to pro- i 
vide* an orchestra. At one end a platform J 
was suspended from the rafters and the 
orchestra or band played from this eleva¬ 
ted position. Harrison Scholler, James 
Ballantyne, George Scholler, Daniel Schol- j 
ler, Alexander Ballantyne, and Robert * 
Scholler were frequently the musicians. 
Theatrical production and home talent 
plays were presented at the roller skating < 
rink. j 

In August 1889 George Nearpass and 
G. Bender started publishing the “Hobart 
Gazette.” In 1890 A. J. Smith purchased 
the paper. 1 n 1892 Smith sold a half in- j 
terest to Nevin B. White. The “Hobart l 
Advertiser” was started about 1890 by H. 

C. Hanson, a crusading prohibitionist. The 
“Advertiser” was sold in 1899 to Zaro E. 
Irvin of Hebron and later the same i 
year was changed to the “Hobart Cy- ^ 
clone.” In 1893 three newspapers were 
listed for bids for public advertising: 
“Hobart Gazette”, Hobart Advertiser”, , 
and the “Free Press”. ! 

In 1885 the Earle Lodge, I.O.O.F. 
built its building on the southeast corner of 
Main and Fourth streets. The land was 
donated by the Earle family. J. A. Brown, j 
E. B. Roper and F. Clausen were members \ 
of the building committee. The contrac¬ 
tors were Otto Newman, Frank Butts and 
W. H. Rifenburg. Elaine Lodge of the 
Rebekahs were not instituted until 1905. 1 

FIRST TOWN BOARD ! 

The important political offices in Ho¬ 
bart from its founding in 1847 to 1889 were 
the Township Trustee, the Justice of the 
Peace and the Constable. In January 1889, j 
Hobart was incorporated as a town with ' 
Seward Lightner, William Scholler, and 
William B. Owen as Trusteees. Louis Pas- 
sow was the Clerk-Treasurer and F. C. Ste¬ 
vens was the Marshall. When the board , 
was organized the members elected W. B. 
Owen as the president. 

1890 TO 1900 

In 1890, the first class was graduated 
from the Hobart High School and it had 
only one member — Carrie Banks. The sec- ^ 
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ond was graduated in 1891 and had three 
members — Mamie Jory, William Portmess 
and Grace Rifenberg. The class of 1893 had 
two graduates: Howard Jordon and Ag¬ 
nes Fiester. The commencement exercises 
were held in the Unitarian Church, where it 
became the custom to hold these programs. 

Hobart in the 1890’s was a busy, bus¬ 
tling town with the general stores of Fies¬ 
ter and Killigrew, Stommel and Scheidt, 
Stratton’s New York and Chicago Store and 

* John Wood’s “Central Store.’’ Fine furni¬ 
ture could be purchased at Alvin Wild’s 
Furniture Store and Thomas Jory’s Furni¬ 
ture and Undertaking establishment, and 
both served the town as undertakers. The 
drug stores were Wood and Roper’s, Gor¬ 
don and Buchanan’s and E. I. Miller’s. 
The doctors were P. P. Gordon, Mary Wil- 

\rnh 4 ling, H. ,F. C. Miller, R. C. Mackey, W. B. 

* Worrell and V. C. Watson. Ed Batterman’s 
Machine Shop and Implement Establish- 
mentment occupied the former skating rink 
on East Third Street. William Pyatt was in 
the wagon business. William C. Scholler 

* was one of the best wagon makers in the 
state and Charles Borger made the harnes¬ 
ses. Fine groceries could be purchased at A. 
J. Swanson’s, who also had a bakery, and 
F. M. Smith’s Columbian Groceries offere- 
ed a wide selection. The “Old Reliable 
Shoe Store” run by, Mrs. Manteuffel and H. 
C. Tabbert’s Shoe Store were the shoe 
stores of the town. The meat markets were 
James Roper’s and E. G. Guyer’s which was 
later taken over by Spitzberger and Kra¬ 
mer. Milk was delivered by the Crystal Dai¬ 
ry owned by Philip Roper and also by Aug- 
ust Swanson’s Hobart Dairy. Odell and Day 

* *3^ shared the jewelry trade. Mrs. Odell had 
an ice creapj parlor that offered many fla¬ 
vors of home made ice cream. Mrs. Jane 
Spray was the Postmistress to which posi- 

tion she was appointed in 1889. In Decem- 

* ber, 1894, Stratton’s new Opera House was 
v*-. * opened by the Diamond Concert Company. 

pany. 

The houses in Hobart were separated 
£5§Lby wide yards often enclosed by rail 
* fences and a white picket fence was a social 
achievement. The side walks were few and 
these were of brick or wood. The streets 
were lighted by oil burning lamps, that 
were so inadequate that every one earned 
lanterns after dark. The busiest time of the 
day was between seven-thirty and nine- 
jthirty in the morning, when the farmers 







brought in the milk to be shipped to Chica¬ 
go. Farm children going to school came 
with their parents when the milk was 
brought in or rode ponies which w’ere put 
up at the livery stables — Hamann’s or 
Guyer’s. 

TOWN GOVERNMENT 

In the town government, the three trus¬ 
tees, clerk-treasurer, and marshall were 
elected annually, the election taking place 
the last week in April and the new board 
organizing the first meeting in May. Dur¬ 
ing the decade of the “Nineties” W. B. 
Owen served as president of the board un¬ 
til he resigned in 1898. William Scholler 
was elected president and served 4 terms. 
George Stocker and Dr. P. P. Gordon were 
both re-elected for six terms. Seward 
Lightner and James Carpenter were elect¬ 
ed for tw’o terms each. William Scharbach 
served his first term in 1899. C. 0. John¬ 
ston was the clerk-treasurer for the board 
during the entire decade. For the office of 
marshall, F. C. Stevens was elected for two 
terms. Ed Belt for one, Oscar Carlson for 
five and M. J. Cooke and Gust Busse for 
one term each. Charles Vincent was ap¬ 
pointed deputy marshall in 1898 without 
pay. Le Grand Meyer was appointed city 
attorney in 1892 and served one year. Jo¬ 
seph H. Conroy was appointed city attor¬ 
ney in 1893 to which office he was re-ap¬ 
pointed annually until 1906 when he moved 
to Hammond. 

The Hobart Volunteer Fire Depart¬ 
ment was organized November 2,1891 with 
Charles Borger as president, A. J. Swanson 
as secretary and Seward Lightner as the 
chief. In 1893 Lightner resigned and James 
H. Carpenter was appointed as chief. In 
1897 Fred Rose was appointed assistant 
fire marshal. In 1898 two new appoint¬ 
ments were added to the board’s responsi¬ 
bilities — superintendent of the Hobart 
Light, Water and Power Plant and the 
town tapper. Charles Lagerwell was the 
first superintendent and Frank Butts the 
town tapper. 

The Hobart Water Works and Electric 
Plant were built in 1897 by John P. Dales 
from plans by George C. Morgan. The con¬ 
struction work was done by the Western 
Engineering and Construction Company of 
Chicago with Dales as superintendent. The 
board of trustees ratified the contract on 
September 30, 1897 and assumed responsi¬ 
bility for the operation of the plant Decern- 













ber 21,1897. From that time until the plant 
was sold Fairbanks Morse in the 1920’s the 
superintendent was part of the official fam¬ 
ily of the town. 

In 1893 more than 250 Hobart school 
children visited the World Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. W. H. Rifenburg 
had patented a metal whiffle-tree which 
was on exhibit at the “Fair.” In 1897 Rifen¬ 
burg was elected to the Hoqse of Repre¬ 
sentatives of the General Assmbly at Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

CELEBRATIONS 

The Fourth of July celebration of 1896 
was held under the auspices of the Wom¬ 
an’s Reading Club with Mrs. Jennie Mc- 
Claren as president. This was the first great 
undertaking of the club. It was necessitat¬ 
ed by the Nicholson Law closing saloons on 
Sundays and holidays. In Hobart the citi¬ 
zens felt that its enforcement would result 
in no contributions from the saloon keep¬ 
ers to the Fourth of July fund and no cele¬ 
bration. Feeling was running high on the 
Temperance Issue therefore the women 
promised the town a celebration worthy of 
the great day, and the results more than re¬ 
deemed that promise. Fine weather brought 
a large crow’d that enjoyed the band, the 
parade and the speeches and the picnic in 
the grove “standing in beauty on the east 
side of Main Street between Fifth and 
Sixth. “From a grandstand in the center, 
Mrs. W. B. Owen Sr. gave the welcome, 
Miss Fanny Nash led in the singing and 
Rev. Mrs. Shearer led in prayer. The speak¬ 
er for the occasion, Mrs. Helen M. Cougar, 
a professional speaker, held her audience 
for an hour and a half. This good time was 
closed by a display of fireworks. “A cele¬ 
bration with closed saloons and without 
saloon money was an accomplished fact 
and a grand success due entirely to the ini¬ 
tiative, courage and hard work of twenty 
determined women.” 

Another Fourth of July Celebration of 
great interest was one held in 1898. The 
dramatic and romantic event of this occa¬ 
sion was the marriage ceremony performed 
in the grandstand on the Commons. The 
bride was Miss Ethel Arnold and the 
groom, J. H. (Bert) McIntyre. The bride 
was lovely in a white dress made by Miss 
McCormick. The service was read by John 
P. Mathews, the Justice of Peace. The spon¬ 
sor was Samuel Quinlan, the master of cer¬ 
emony was Attorney Joseph H. Conroy. 


The marriage license was procured at the 
Crown Point Court House by Charles Vin¬ 
cent. The couple was to be rewarded for 
providing the event of the day with gifts 
from the local merchants including furni¬ 
ture and hardware for a five-room house. 

The G.A.R. Encampment was held in 
Hobart on September 25 to 27, 1896. At 
this encampment a part of the program was 
a very realistic sham battle between the 
“Blues and the Grays”. The battle was con¬ 
ducted on the Commons with realistic 
trenches, artillery and musket fire. The 
members of Hobart's Post of the G.A.R. 
conducted impressive Memorial Day serv¬ 
ices. Logan’s “Orders of the Day” were 
read and “Tenting Tonight” sung by John 
Cheney. Hobart Post No. 411 also ordered 
the tolling of all the bells in Hobart on De¬ 
cember 14, 1899, the one-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the death of George Washing¬ 
ton. Allen Mummery was Hobart’s only 
service man in the Spanish American War 
April 21,1898 Treaty signed December 10, 
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INDUSTRIES 

In the 1890’sthe W. B. Owens Hollow 
Porous Clay Tile Works and the Kulage 
Brick and Tile Works were the principal 
industries in Hobart. Sixty carloads a 
month were shipped to all parts of the 
United States and the value of the annual 
output was from $60,000 to $75,000. The 
Owen’s plant had ten tile kilns with a capa¬ 
city of 80 tons each. The production capa¬ 
city of the plant was 70 tons a day, giving 
almost steady employment to 45 people. 
Many of the large buildings in America 
were made fireproof with the products of 
this plant. William Devonshire was the 
plant superintendent. W. B. Owens died in 
1901 and in 1902 the Owens plant was con¬ 
solidated with the National Fireproofing 
Company. W. L. Owens, a son, continued 
in charge. 

There were a number of smaller in¬ 
dustries in Hobart. Herman Shellbach in¬ 
vented and manufactured a ticket punch 
that found a ready market in Chicago. He 
built a factory east of Hobart Road and 
north of Cleveland Avenue. William Bas¬ 
sett manufactured axe handles — one of 
these handlles was sent by George Tabbert 
to Theodore Roosevelt. Reissig and Kege- 
bein made willow baskets. Reissig sold his 
baskets at Michigan Cijty and Chicago. 

The first gravel road in Lake County 



was built from Lake Michigan through Mil¬ 
ler to the south line of Hobart township a 
distance of eleven miles. At this time the 
trustee was N. P. Banks. In 1900 Hobart 
Township had more gravel roads than any 
other part of Lake County. Through the ef¬ 
forts of N. P. Banks and because of the ex¬ 
tensive improvement of the roads in Hobart 
township, the town of Hobart was selected 
by the U. S. Post Office for its first experi¬ 
ment w’ith rural free delivery in the Middle 
West. 

In May, 1892, the towm board granted 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company the right to place and maintain 
poles in the town of Hobart. The Hobart 
and Western Electric Railway obtained a 
franchise in 1895 to construct an electric 
railway system from Hobart to Hammond 
via Tolleston. In 1899, The Northern Indi¬ 
ana Telephone Company was handling tel¬ 
ephone calls for Hobart residents. 

In 1894 the Hobart Trotting Associa¬ 
tion was organized. A track with a baseball 
diamond in the center and barns for the 
horses was built on the site bordering Lake 
George now known as Villa Shores. Ex- 
more was a beautiful pacing stallion owned 
by John Fiester and Simeon Bullock. The 
baseball diamond was used by Hobart’s 
baseball teams of which the Hobart Mar¬ 
oons were most famous. Hobart teams were 
often hosts to the Sox and Cubs of Chicago 
and on these occasions the town “went all 
out.” 

In 1884 Joseph Gardner of Valparaiso 
established a bank known as the Hobart 
Bank — it was the second bank established 
in Lake County. At first it was a private in¬ 
stitution but was later organized under the 
state banking laws. It was located in the 
building now occupied by the J. E. Mellon 
Real Estate Office. The First State Bank 
was organized in 1899 with a capitalization 
of $30,000. The officers were John Gruel, 
president; H. F. Cavender, vice-president; 
M. W. Brown, second vice-president and J. 
C. Cavender, cashier. 

1900 TO 1910 

The first automobile in Hobart was 
owned by Edward Simons and was a one- 
cylinder Oldsmobile purchased in 1902. 
Fred Hamann built his automobile which 
he started in 1900 and completed in 1902. 
The car had one cylinder and was capable 
of a speed of thirty miles an hour. The li¬ 


cense cost one dollar and was good for the 
life of the car. In June 1904 an ordinance 
was passed by the town board which stated 
that “any persons or person who shall oper¬ 
ate and run an automobile or vehicle of any 
kind to a speed to exceed six miles an hour 
in said town, upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined a sum not to exceed more than 
$ 10 .” 

In 1907 the “Hobart News” was pub¬ 
lished by A. A. Keeler and bought by A. L. 
Pattee in 1912 and its publication contin¬ 
ued until the mid thirties. In 1911 a trade 
journal known as “Dime” was edited and 
published in Hobart by B. G. Thompson. 
Thompson was a pioneer in the field of 
“Five and Ten Cent” stores and operated a 
large store in Hobart. 

In 1906 and 1907 the Hobart Girls 
Basket Ball Team was the champion team 
of Lake County and Northern Indiana. Bas¬ 
ket ball as a game w’as just as popular then 
as now\ Also along the line of recreation 
the Lake George Amusement Park was 
built and dedicated July 4th, 1912. The 
event of the dedication program was a spe¬ 
cial exhibit of high powdered wireless by 
the Hobart Wireless Association. 

On February 11th, 1915 the Hobart 
Public Library Building was dedicated. The 
establishment of the Hobart Public Libraiy 
is a monument commemorating the efforts 
of a small group of women, the Women’s 
Reading Club, under the strong leadership 
of Mrs. Fannie Werner. The dedication cer¬ 
emony was attended by about three hun¬ 
dred people. Presiding was the Township 
Trustee, L. E. Barnes, who was a member 
of the Gary Libraiy Board. “The Stoiy of 
the Libraiy” was given by Mrs. Fannie 
Werner, the presentation of the building 
was made by Judge O. L. Wildermuth, 
President of the Gary Library Board, the 
acceptance was by J. M. Ballantyne, Presi¬ 
dent of the Town Board, and the dedica¬ 
tory prayer was given by Rev. J. A. Ayling. 
Vocal and instrumental selections were giv¬ 
en by Hobart artists. Mi’s. Frank Davis 
played the instrumental selections. 























The librarians have been Dorothy 
Thomas, Caroline Robinson, Mrs. Harriet 
Ferguson, Miss Dorothy Wood, Mrs. Bess 
MacGillivray and Mrs. Lois Shroll, all resi¬ 
dents of Hobart. 


TOWN BOARD 

The men who served as trustees or 
members of the Town Board during the 
period from 1900 to 1910 were J. H. Car¬ 
penter, William Scharbach, George Stock- 



er, William Scholler, John Hillman, Ed¬ 
ward Newman, Dr. R. C. Mackey, James 
Roper Jr., Edward Batten-nan, Charles Bor- 
ger, John J t Wood, Seward Lightner, James 
Guyer, J. M. Ballantyne, William Devon¬ 


shire, H. E. Keilman, and W. C. Jahnke. 
The Town Clerks who served were C. O. 
Johnston, J. W. Coffing and John Killi- 
grew. Marshals appointed by the boards 
were Gust Busse, Jame W. Gill and Fred 



















Rose, Sr. The City Attorneys were Joseph 
H. Conroy, Bozarth, and Bozarth, and R. R. 
Peddicord. The secretariees appointed to 
the Health Board were Dr. P. P. Gordon, 
Dr. L. M. Friedrick and Dr. R. C. Mackey. 

1910 TO 1920 

From 1910 to 1920 the men who served 
as Tiustees on the Town Boards were H. E. 
Keilman, William Scharbach, Jr., James 
Ballantyne, William Lennertz, William tf 
Carey, William Jahnke, J. H. Carpenter, J. 

E. Mellon, William McClaran, Hazard Hal¬ 
stead, Hugo Zobjeck, Fred Thompson, Ed¬ 
ward Reichert, Louis Kostbade, John W 
Thiel, S. H. Henderson, Harry E. Living¬ 
ston, Ernest E. Jones, F. J. McColly, Olivei 
H. Ingram, Dan Kraft, and Mayfield Poul- 
ton. The Clerks were John Killigrew, Peter 

F. Jacobson, Miss Alta Halstead, George 
Tabbert and Deering Melin. The Secretar¬ 
ies appointed to the Health Board were Dr. 
C. C. Brend, Dr. L. M. Friedrich and Dr. 
Clara Faulkner. The City Attorney ap¬ 
pointed by these boards was R. R. Peddi¬ 
cord. 

The busines of the boards from 1900 
to 1920 was chiefly concerned with the op¬ 
eration of the Hobart Light, Water and 
Power Plant and the opening and paving of 
streets. An ordinance was passed in 1903 
granting a franchise to the Hobart and 
Western Electric Railway Company. This 
petition was presented by A. J. Smith. In 
1908 James S. Hopkins and F. G. Keats 
were granted a franchise to operate a street 
railway in Hobart. In 1911 an ordinance 
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granting the right to construct and main¬ 
tain a street railway was granted J. C. Cav- 
ender. In 1914 the Gary, Hobart & Eastern 
Railway appeared to request a franchise. 
In 1908 and again in 1911 large areas adja¬ 
cent to Hobart were annexed. These were 
mostly rural lands. In December, 1911, the 
question pf control of the schools was an is¬ 
sue before the Board. On December 16, 
1911, a resolution was passed removing the 
Hobart Town Schools from the control of 
the Township Trustee. A school board of 
three members was appointed: John J. 
Wood, Charles Borger and Charles Lind- 
gren. 

FIRST CITY GOVERNMENT 
On November 22, 1921, the first city 
government for Hobart was organized. The 
election was held on November 6th and the 
city’s first officials to take office were S. H. 
Henderson, Mayor; John Vincent, Council¬ 
man of the First Ward; Fred Walters, Sec¬ 
ond Ward; Harry Hawke, Third Ward; 


Walter MacPherson, Fourth Ward; Harry 
Livingston, Councilman-at-Large; and Jul¬ 
ius Brahst, Councilman-at-Large. Fred 
Rose, Sr., was appointed city Marshal and 
Fire Chief; Dr. L. M. Friedrich, Axel Strom 
and Joseph Gresser were the Board of 
Health; William McClaren, Clerk-Treasur¬ 
er; E. E. Pierson, City Attorney and Wil¬ 
liam J. Krull, City Engineer. The Mayor, 
Councilmen and Clerk-Treasurer were 
elected for four year terms. Over this per¬ 
iod of time the mayors have been Harry 
Livingston, Owen Roper, Frank Davis and 
Fred Rose, Jr. The administration from 
1940 to 1948 was a war administration ser¬ 
ving in many capacities. Earlier in this per¬ 
iod a former City Councilman, John W. 
Thiel elected as Representative to the Indi¬ 
ana General Assembly in 1922 and to a sec¬ 
ond term in 1926. 

As the population increased from 1200 
in 1900 to 6500 in 1935 additional school 
buildings became necessary. In 1923, in the 





downtown area, Roosevelt Gymnasium was 
completed, Mundell Elementary School was 
completed in the west section in 1931, an 
addition to the High School building was 
completed in 1939 and Foreman Elemen¬ 
tary in the south section in 1945. The down¬ 
town elementary school was the Roosevelt 
in the Roosevelt Gymnasium building and 
West Hobart was served by the West Ho¬ 
bart School. The following are the names of 
superintendents who have served the city 
Schools: George H. Thompson, C. A. Fow- 
ble, A. E. Condon, R. C. Allen, Guy Dickey 
and Harlie Garver. 

FIRST WORLD WAR 
In 1917 when the United States was 
engaged in World War I Councils of De¬ 
fense were set up in all the cities and towns. 
A. J. Smith was chairman and Mrs. Mary 
Ballantyne secretary, for the Hobart Town¬ 
ship Defense Council. The following were 
the committees orgnized and their chair¬ 
men: Fuel Administrator, W. J. Killigrew; 


Food Administration, Frank D. Barnes; 
Food Club Programs, Mi's. William Earle; 
Food Production, Fred F. Franks; Chair¬ 
man for Women Mi's. Faye T.Paxton; Four 
Minute Men, A. J. Smith; Women’s Section 
of County Council of Defense, Mrs. A. E 
Sayer; Child Welfare Committee, Mi's. 
John Killigrew; Home Economics, Mi's. W. 
A. Lacey; Maintaining Existing Social 
Agencies, Mrs. W. B. Owen; Educational 
Pronaganda, Mrs. Fannie Werner; Four 
Minute Women, Mi's. Fannie Werner; Lib¬ 
erty Loan Committee, Mrs. W. B. Owen; 
Americanization Committee, Mrs. R. Ped- 
dicord; Women’s Service League, Mrs.Fan- 
nie Werner; R. R. Peddicord was chairman 
with Emil Scharbach and E. G. Sayger as 
members of the committee for the United 
War Work Drives. The Red Cross was or¬ 
ganized on June 19, 1917 with Mrs. Mary 
Wood, as chairman, Prof. A. Walkenhauer 
as vice-chairman; John Killigrew, secre¬ 
tary; and Frank H. Davis, treasurer. Funds 











collected on drives of 1917 were in the 
amounts of $858.58 and that of 1918 was 
$1912.22. In 1918 Hospital Supplies and 
refugee garments were made and 130 com¬ 
fort kits were filled. A Home Guard Unit 
was organized under the captaincy of Char¬ 
les Reeves. Hobart contributed substantial¬ 
ly to the Armed Forces with 231 men in the 
services. Miss Anna Gruel, a nurse, was the 
only woman who saw service. 

Since 1930 the city government has ac¬ 
quired by purchase, wooded areas around 
Lake George for parks and recreation. Th< 
Boy Scout Cabin was built in the mid-thir¬ 
ties on land bordering the lake. Other areas 
have been improved with tennis courts, 
playground equipment and picnic facilities. 
In the late thirties a bath-house was built 
at Front streets on the lake and here the 
beach was partially enclosed. Lights were 
installed at the baseball park at Eighth 
and Water street for night games. A fine 
stadium, “Brickie Bowl”, was on the area 
known as Duck Creek in the rear of the 
school buildings on Fourth Street. A Youth 
Center, known as the Ho-Hive, was estab¬ 
lished at 408 Main Street through the co¬ 
operation of the Hobart Community Chest, 
Inc., the City Government, and the Hobart 
Inter-Club Council and opened in August, 
1945. The adult sponsoring organization 
was the Hobart Recreational Association, 
Inc. 

HOBART HIGH SCHOOL BAND 

No group or organization in Hobart has 
ever had the whole-hearted co-operation 
and support of the entire community as has 
the Hobart High School Band. In 1925 
William Reveli appointed instructor and 
supervisor of music in the Hobart Schools. 
Under Revelli’s professional direction Ho¬ 
bart’s High School Band entered a number 
of national contests and won many awards 
and championships and became widely 
known as an outstanding band. In 1935 
Revelli was appointed professor of music 
at the University of Michigan and director 
of the University’s bands. Bertram W. 
Francis was appointed to the Hobart Posi¬ 
tion. Francis was from Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity with degrees from the University. 
Under the leadership of Francis the Ho¬ 
bart Band continued its championship rec¬ 
ord. In 1940 Francis resigned and was 
appointed director of bands at Mansfield 
State Teachers College of Pennsylvania. 
Frederick C. Ebbs was appointed to the 


position of supervisor of music and direc¬ 
tor of the High School Band in 1940. He 
had received part of his training at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan under Mr. Revelli and 
has a Masters’ Degree from the University. 
In spite of the exigencies of World War II 
the Hobart High School Band maintained 
its high standards and in addition, Ebbs 
developed a marching band that has con¬ 
tributed to the Band’s reputation for per¬ 
fection in performance unbelievable of a 
high school band organization. 

The Hobart High School Band began 
to participate in contests in 1927 and has 
been a consistant winner in Class B con¬ 
tests. It won first place at the National 
Contests at Joiiet, Illinois in 1928; at Den¬ 
ver, Colorado in 1929; at Flint, Michigan 
in 1930; and at Tulsa, Oklahoma in 1931. 
It has been a first Division winner at the 
National Contests held at Evanston, Illinois 
in 1933; at Des Moines, Iowa in 1934; and 
at Cleveland, Ohio in 1936. In 1938 and 
1940 the band won the Regional Contests 
at Elkhart, Indiana, and Battle Creek, 
Michigan. It won at District-State Con- 
Contests in 1942, 43, 44, 46 and 1947. 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

In 1941 the General Assembly passed 
the Civilian Defense Act, which establish¬ 
ed a civilian defense organization in the 
state from the Office of the Governor to 
the State Director, to the County and to the 
City or Town. The chief executive of each 
unit acted as a co-ordinator of the Protec¬ 
tive Service of the unit. In Hobart the 
Mayor, Fred Rose, served as the co-ordin¬ 
ator. The Civilian Defense Board inclu¬ 
ded members of the City Council — Frank 
Ferguson, Harold Shannon, John Fleck, 
Edward Reichert, and Eldo Bell; Frank 
Traeger, Chief of Police; Daniel Kraft, 
Chief of the Fire Department; Dr. L. M. 
Friedrich, Health Board; Harlie Garver, 
Superintendent of Hobart Schools; S. E. 
Burns and Linus Peck, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co.; Harry Ryan, West Hob¬ 
art; Mrs. David T. Buffington, Chairman 
of the Red Cross Unit; George Flagler, A- 
merican Legion; John Joy, Hobart Men’s 
Organizations; Mrs. Mariam J. Pleak, Wo¬ 
men’s Organizations and Mrs. Laura Brac¬ 
ken Secretaiy to the Board and assistants: 
Miss Jane Rhodes and Miss Vera Hartnup. 
Byron Findling was Chairman of the War 
Bonds Division, Ross Trester and Daniel 
Kraft were Chairmen of the Ration Board. 


Under the Mayor as Co-ordinator and as 
members of the Council was organized the 
Protective Division. Chief Frank Traeger 
and Kenneth Halsted the Air Raid War¬ 
dens' School in Chicago, the headquarters 
of the Metropolitan District of which Ho¬ 
bart was considered a part. The Air Raid 
Warden organization was formed in Ho¬ 
bart with Frank Traeger as Commander 
and George Dommer as Vice-Commander. 
Mrs. Leo Pio was in charge of the women’s 
division assisted by Mrs. Ruth Jenne. Har¬ 
old Brewer was the Demolition Expert. Al¬ 
so in the Protective Division were Dr. A. 
G. Miller, head of the Medical Service and 
Mrs. Mary Rutter as Captain of the Nurses. 
Captain Pressly Ray was in command of 
the Auxiliary Police and Chief Daniel 
Kraft was in charge of the Auxiliary Fire¬ 
men. The Auxiliary Firemen was a vol¬ 
untary company of eighteen members, three 
of which were members of the Depart¬ 
ment—Chief Kraft, Calvin Scholler and 
Chris Kramer. The President of the or¬ 
ganization was Roy Kittredge and Robert 
Specht was the Secretary. 

In the Second World War forty-two 
men from Hobart gave their lives in the 
service of their country. More than 700 
and 18 served in the Armed Forces from 
Hobart. 

The Hobart Red Cross Unit, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Buffington, w’as or¬ 
ganized in January 1941, and the room 
for the production of surgical dressings 
was at 614 East Third Street in back of the 
Township Trustee’s Office. It outgrew 
these quarters following the outbreak of 
the war and was located first in the Odd 
Fellow Building on Main Street and later 
at the American Legion Hall, at Front and 
Main Streets. In May 1942 the Unit was 
moved to the Telephone Building at 439 
East Third Street, where it was in opera¬ 
tion until April 1946. More than a hun¬ 
dred fifty women worked as volunteei-s 
producing 852,690 surgical dressings, 1447 
garments, 1803 baby items, 1510 sweaters, 
828 other knitted items, 210 afghans and 
1243 comfort kits made and filled. 

On January 9th, 1947, a meeting of 
Hobart citizens was held in a portable at 
the Hobart High School and sponsored 
by the Hobart Inter-Club Council. The pur¬ 
pose of this meeting was to learn whether 
the citizens of Hobart wanted to celebrate 
with appropriate ceremonies, the one- 


hundredth anniversary of their city. Gil¬ 
bert Haller, President of the Inter-Club 
Council was the chairman. A committee 
of seven members was elected at this meet¬ 
ing to organize and present an appropriate 
cele.bration in observance of the one hun¬ 
dredth birthday of the City of Hobart. The 
members of this committee were: Byron 
Findling, Mrs. Carl E. Pleak, Rev. Wesley 
Samuelson, Owen Roper, Mrs. Alvina M. 
Killigrew, William Kendall and Ernest 
LePell. 

The short history of Hobart is not com¬ 
plete but a brief account of a pioneer vil¬ 
lage growing into a modem city. As it 
bears a record of the achievements of the 
past, may w r e of the present always strive 
to “transmit this city not less, but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us.” 
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The Builders 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that W 2 raise, 

Time is with materials filled; 

Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 
Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble, as they seek to climb. 

Build today, then, strong and sure. 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the'world as one vast plain, 

And one boundless reach of sky. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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History is a fabric woven by mankind on 
the loom of time. Its designs vaiy with 
the years—now dark, now blight, now 
bold, now seemingly insignificant. 
Somehow we must seek the pattern as it 
was meant to be, and help to- make it a 
thing of beauty and strength. 

Esther Baldwin York 
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